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ABSTRACT 

This report describes the importance, collaboration 
procedure, and principles of linking integrated service systems that 
are community-based and school-linked, established by the National 
Consensus Building Conference on School Linked Integrated Service 
Systems. The consensus principles aim to create comprehensive, 
effective, community-based service systems; make support available to 
children, youth, and families; and focus on prevention. The report 
consists of two parts. The first part explains how the consensus was 
developed and what action will be taken next. The second part 
describes consensus principles relating to: (1) the basic elements of 
preventive strategies and effective services; (2) the role of 
financing; (3) the role of needs assessment and program evaluation; 
and (4) the importance of stronger structures for coordination. 
(AP) 
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PRINCIPLES TO LINK BY 



INTEGRATING 

EDM1 

HEALTH 



AND 




FOR CHILDREN, YOUTH, AND FAMILIES: 

Systems that are Community-Based and School-Linked 



Don't just fix around the edges. Be bold. 
We must unite around goals that involve 
everyone so children will have a voice... 

Joycelyn Elders, MD, U.S. Surgeon General 



More than 50 national organizations lonlerned 
- with the well being of children youth and families 

HAVE TAKEN A BOLD STEP. In JANUARY 1994 THEIR REPRE 
SENTATIVES DEVELOPED A SET OF PRINCIPLES THAT WOULD 
PAVE THE WAY FOR UNPRECEDENTED COLLABORATION AMONG 

ESSENTIAL SERVICES -AT LOCAL STATE AND FEDERAL LEVELS 

Bold as it may seem this also is a necessary step. 
On one HAND, the barriers to stable productive lives 
grow higher eve fy day for millions ui children and 
families. They need the very best support they can 
get. On the other education health anxj human 
services have reach li) a crucial point in their 

.EVOLUTION A POINT WHERE WORKING TOGETHER TO 
ASSURE 5TR0NG FAMILIES AND SUCCESSFUL YOUNG PEOPLE IS 
A VERY IMPORTANT GOAL TOR THEM COLLABORATION IS 
, ESSENTIAL TO PROVIDING EXCELLENT SUPPORT. 
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The dialling* is to free ourselves from 
categorical programs and treat tha whole 
child. ... All of you who believe in these 
programs must tall us what you have found 
in your communities that will help us. 

Sen. Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) Chairman, 
Senate Education and Labor Committee 



How the Consensus 
Developed 

Aware of these challenges, several 
national groups representing a 
cross-section of education, health, 
human services, and child advocacy 
decided to seek support for a 
national consensus-building confer- 
ence. Foundations and federal 
agencies responded favorably, and 
invitations went out to a broad 
cross-section of about 50 groups — 
public as well as private — to meet, 
share their views, and come to an 



Terry K. Peterson 
Counselor to the Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Education 




agreement on common principles 
about integrating their services. 

All of these groups ordinarily are 
not around the table together. 
Nonetheless, the issues are so 
important and the timing so oppor- 
tune for profound changes that the 
participants came with a resolve 
to take significant action. They 
focused on four major areas for 
local, state, and federal action: 

• Assuring effective services 

• Building capacities for 
communities to conduct needs 
assessments and evaluations 

• Initiating more collaborative 
funding practices 

• Expanding or developing 
structures for integrated services 




People ere reedy to think big. They ere not 
tied to categorical programe... But it you want 
people to be comiorteble with flexibility, you 
hove to eeeure them that they will be included, 
thet they will hove e eeet et the table. 



Olivia Golden, Commissioner 

Administration for Children Youth, and Families 




The big challanga is going to be tor communities to cut 
across tha Unas oi diversity and Iba Unas of disciplines 
in ordar to bring pacpla together to develop plans that 
address the Uves of children and families as a whole. 

Janet Reno, U.S. Attorney General 



Those at the consensus-building 
conference drew from their own 
evolving experiences with collabora- 
tion as well as commissioned papers 
prepared by experts in each of the 
four areas. They listened to the opin- 
ions and advice of Administration 
officials and members of Congress 
from both parties. Finally, they 
agreed upon 31 principles to guide 
efforts under the four priorities. 

Within a few weeks, the principles 
were shared with Congress. Because 
of impending legislation, it is impor- 
tant for Congressional members and 
staffs to be aware that many diverse 
groups now support the infusion of 
new ways of working together 
throughout the many federal policies 
and programs affecting children and 
their families. 



We ham an historic opportunity to make 
intagratad aanrieaa ptirt al tha reforms 
a! education, welfare, and health can. 

Robert F. St. Peter, MD, Public Health Service 



The Next Step s 

The principles speak to all levels 
of governance. Informed and 
thoughtful state and community 
policies are as essential as federal 
efforts to ensure that integration of 
services takes place and stays 
focused on better outcomes for 
children and families. 

It is hoped that the principles 
become a vital part of decisionmak- 
ing in communities throughout the 
nation and in every state. Agreement 
on the principles was just the 
first step. In coming months the 
principles will be used to provoke 
serious discussions about how 
tc integrate services wisely and 
effectively whenever and wherever 
the well-being of children and fami- 
lies is being considered. Ultimately, 
the principles should lead to much 
better results from existing and 
future resources available to educate, 
ensure the health of, and support 
children, youth, and families. 
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Our programs work because they involve 
parents and they have the full cooperation 
of schools and other agencies. 



Rep. Christopher Bond (R-Mo.), 
Speaking about early intervention programs in Missouri 




Next on Agendas 

All of the principles are important, 
and they are interdependent. 
Policymakers may prefer to develop 
priorities, but they need to keep in 
mind the common themes expressed 
throughout the principles, namely, 
that the integration of services 
should be: 

• Developed, implemented, and 
evaluated by communities 

• Family-centered and oriented 
to the diverse needs of people, 
not of institutions 

• Prevention-focused and 
comprehensive 

While the principles can provide 
cohesion to efforts at integrating 
services, they do not suggest a single 
model. They represent consensus 
around a set of values that strength- 
en the individual visions and efforts 
of communities and states. 

There is, however, a single fact 
facing all those who make o carry 
out policies for delivering educ ation. 
health, and human services. It is 
that the needs of children and families 



are urgent. The most important use 
of the principles may be to expedite 
the necessary process of ensuring 
that policies and programs are 
organized to significantly improve the 
outcomes for children and families. 

Ultimately, it is everyone working 
together — from the families receiving 
health, education, and social ser- 
vices to policymakers at the highest 
levels — that will bring about the 
needed revolution in supports for 
children, youth, and families. 

The principles provide an 
essential — and immediate — guide 
for that very important process. 





Abovt lift Congnmwemui Lynn C 
Wool—y (D-Ca.) and Dr. Bitty Lam, 
Prtstdtnt of tht Amnion Amkmy 
olP&diatrta. Abovt US Surgwon 
Gmwrtl Joetfyn EUm 
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PRINCIPLES TO LINK BY 

Integrated Service Systems that are Community-Based and School-Linked 



Introduction 

The changing environment for growing up in America is unprecedented and in many 
ways irreversible. Children, youth, and families cannot expect to return to simpler 
times. However, they should be able to depend upon the vast human services 
systems that exist to ensure their well being working together efficiently, effectively, 
and humanely. The leadership of these various systems — education, health, social 
and other human services — is taking significant steps to make that happen. 
Concerned and committed people at federal, state, and local leveis are endeavoring 
to create comprehensive support for every child and young person. GaDS persist, but 
tne will is there to make systems work better and work together 

Emerging out of these experiences are some common principles If they could 
underlie services in every context and in every place, they would strengthen 
individual services and help create the seamless, nurturing environment for growing 
up that our children and families need The principles are sourd. They are based on 
knowledge gamed from many efforts underway. They do more th3n just spell out new 
ways of conducting business in most of our institutions. They would require a 
transformation in how professionals, agencies, and organizations relate to children 
and families 

Certainly, we do not propose a single model. Our consensus is around a set of values 
and principles that strengthen the individual visions and efforts of communities ana 
states across the country. At the same time, implementing the principles m any 
situation will not be easy. It will require extensive commitment of tir-e, effort, and 
resources 

Most definitely, however, we cannot tolerate any delay. Tne needs are too gieat anq 
the opportunities for change unparalleled. The leadership of groups committed to tne 
well-being of our young has come together and reached an important consensus 
Policymakers at all levels should keep the momentum going and use t-ese prmtipte"- 
as tools for reforms. We all want our children to have the best. We have the capacity 
to create the best. We need support for that goal 
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Banc Qamants oi Prsvmtnra Strategic and Eliactnra Smrini 



The myriad proDlems surrounding children, youth, and families today need not 
overwhelm them. There are a number of successful interventions through and across 
health systems, early intervention programs, schools ana preschools, social services, 
child care, ana income supports. These interventions tell us a lot about what works 
effectively. 



Services should be community-based 
* and community-delivered. 

The neeas of children, youtn. ana families can vary dramatically from community to 
community, ana the definition of "community" itself should not be bound by 
geograpny or politics. Similarly, communities have different strengths and resources 
for meeting the"' ^eeas Services ana support programs, therefore, snouid be locally 
planned, operated, and evaluated with broad public and private community 
involvement. Moreover, famines ana youtn always snouia be essential partners with 
professionals in planning ana implementing services. 

- Services should be family-centered.- driven by the needs 



oi children, youth and families; and built on strengths. 

All too often, education, health, and social services fall short of their goals because 
they are designed for bureaucratic needs rather than family needs. Together, families 
(and where appropriate, young people themselves) and providers must be able to 
construct services that are welcomed by families, support their independence, and 
strengthen their community ties. Given adecuate tools and information, they can 
make informed decisions. The service systems snouid ensure that families have 
opportunities to participate in decisions with them in meaningful ways. 



Needed services should be available and accessible to all 



in a variety of settings, using a combination of public, 
private, community anil personal resources. 

Children, youth, and families in need are everywhere. Improved, committed services 
systems should exist in all communities, providing high-quality education, health, 
social, family support, and other services to all who need them. Many of the nece ■ 
sary services ao not currently exist in some communities, and action should be taken 
to make them available. Continuity of services should be maintained. 



Set .ices should be culturally competent. 

In some localities, providers and those they serve do not share common back- 
grounds and'or experiences; services or styles or provisions may be valued by some 
but ineffective and o'fensive to others. Programs and staff should be responsive to 
the needs o* -"dividual* with disabilities and of ruiturai'y, ethmcany, linguistically, 

•md economrfTv diverse populations 
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Services should focus on primary prevention, early 
intervention, and strengthening the ability of- children, 
youth, and families to help themselves. 

This often will avert interventions that are more complex, proble natic. and expensive 
All children and youth are less likely to have serious problems If they receive a high- 
quality education; varied opportunities for growtn ana development, a consistent 
source of preventive and primary care; and, when needed, family support and early 
intervention. 

Services should be comprehensive, and a continuum 
of services should be available. 

Children, youth, and families w\n numerous problems need support and assistance 
m a variety of contexts Addressing education or Denavior problems without attending 
to family or health problems is seldom effective Individualized, inclusive services 
snould De developed. Tnese snou'd be intensive io r seriously vulnerable tamnies 
Round-tne-clock coverage snould be available in emergency situations 

Services should be flexible. 

Adherence to rigid reouirements significantly decreases the ability to be effective 
Services snould be adapted to individual circumstances and provided at convenient 
times and places. Agency personnel snould allow discretion tor those in direct 
contact with children and famines Witn increased flexibility, however, comes 
accountability for results based on tne goals of tne different agencies/organizations 
and individuals involved 

Public, private and community services should be 
coordinated integrated, and collaboratively delivered 

Comprenensive services cannot be effectively Oeuve'es P'ecemea. t.is'nt r It;- 
means new roles tor professionals In addition to carrying out resuonsib'iiVes witti't 
tneir own organizations and professions, staff should be able to collaborate effective', 
witn others across programs and disciplines 

Services should be of high quality and 
developmental^ appropriate 

lo ensure tne highest standards, o? service, accountability systems Keycc to desire;: 
outcomes should be m piave Staf* snould be wen trained fs.iiy cjuai ''(■:.: a- •] mm 
now to work effect'veiv w.tn cmice*:. vout'i, ano famines 

Services should be cost-effective 

Resources are too s< ar f ° to be mvewi wnen they cannot iv pffprnyp <r oHioe^t 
Resources must be focused on programs witn a high iikei'hoo;! ■ •■ :lt:r<: ■mstr.itv. 
ennanong life prospects of children, y"utn. and famines 
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Tha Rola oi Financing 



Financing strongly influences the scope, characteristics, ana ef 4 ectr, t ;"ess w services 
and support available to children, youth, and families. Current trancing patterns 
erect major barriers to conerent and comprehensive services Changes -r ' ~a-c ' g 
work only when accompanied by changes tn the way services a*e :, anned 
organized, and delivered; staff are prepared and supported; governance •• ecnar sms 
are structured; ana pemaps most important, accountability is ensu'ej 

Two priorities should guide funding policies-a focus 
on achieving desired results and greater flexibility in 
how dollars are used to accomplish them. 

This means budget strategies snouid link me allocation ot m^u'cps " t--$e ' .est 
">ents that win acmeve oojectives. Also, investments wjc c* " r.i- ' >'■•■■ ""' ' »' 
community capacities to set and measure results ana evaluate 'ne •< • •>". -. 
F .nally. governance cranges wii oe needed tc as-ow re^yar. • a: rj :■■■%■>• ■■ 
r esuits that cut across service boundaries 

States and communities should have greater flexibility 
in using categorical funds. 

Administrative requirements snouid be s^mpi'tieo to anow .' 

operation of programs, and greater discretion to those a"c w./» : '•?.! . •'<*'' 

children, youth, and famines. 

Stable and adequate funding should be available to 
support collaboration, particularly the infrastructures 
needed for effective services. 

Investments should be made m- information systems morntc'-g »r ' " 
facilities and eauipment, training (mcludmg ntefdiscipima'v "i' a ■■ 
assistance, technological applications, and administrate suouc* 

Funding should promote intra-agency interagency 
and inter-system decisionmaking. 

At the federal, state, and especially community ;ev>s ' "S ; •-• ' ■ 
strongly encourage snaked decisionmai-ing aoout ai. : a! :■* : •«*••* ' : •■ 
family programs without being prescriptive There snouid ce a " ;. <»' " 

tracks an funding going to children youth and families i-;)ivid . i • / v ',: :•■ 1 - 
should take this overall cicture into account 
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Dollars gained by increased efficiency and expenditures 
□n prevention and early intervention should be invested 
to further expand prevention and early intervention. 

Preventive and early intervention services can avoid the need for expensive, crisis 
oriented solutions. More efficient denvery of services also can produce such savings 
In many instances, the savings are considerable and can be quantified 

Funding should protect vulnerable populations. 

All funding decisions must preserve and strengthen concerns for equity with 
firm expectations that certain populations will be adequately served This assurance 
need not be as Prescriptive as current categorical restrictions Priorities can be 
established without rigidly prescribing the services to be provided or the populations 
to be targeted 



The Role of Needs Assessment and Program Evaluation 

Communities should conduct comprehensive needs assessments to assure that thei' 
services are based upon documented needs, fill gaps in services, and draw from 
community strengths and available resources. Such assessments also should 
evaluate short- and long-term impacts This community- based approach h, 
determining what needs to be done is now a major focus of federal, state, and private 
funders and should also be a priority for communities sincerely committed to bette- 
results for children, youth, and families However, this strategy would ik- ft 
significant change from business as usu.i manv communities 

Needs assessment program development, and evaluation 
should be part of an ongoing process, 

Consistent, reliable information w nelp communities monitor propru' <. toward 
common goals and improve their services because tnev will oe at>'e to mat"- 
informed midcourse changes 

Needs assessment and program evaluation should be tailored 
to each community and shaped by community members 

These important strategies should invmve rr;>resentative and highly ouditabi- 
community members, including families, public and private agencies, profession,) 
associations, those working direttiv with families t including professionals :> 
independent practice), community-based organizations, businesses, and elected and 
appointed officials Assessments ant] evaluations should ke f, p the welfare o* childrc" 
and families as their focus 
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Needs assessment should focus on community strengths 
and available resources, as wbII as needs and service gaps. 

All these should be included as communities consider the results they want and for 
which they are willing to be held accountable. 

Needs assessment and program evaluation should give 
communities the information they need to meet their objectives. 

Developing community capacity for self-assessments will improve ongoing 
interventions and help ensure buy-m In addition, communities must work closely 
with external evaiuators to ensure that evaluations are useful, defensible, ana reflect 
realistic time frames 

Funding from all levels and sources private as well 
as public, should balance accountability with the need 
to encourage service innovation. 

Accountability systems should not unfairly penalize communities, distort their 
program activities, or inhibit them in other ways from pioneering new ways of 
delivering services. Similarly, funders should not pressure communities prematurely 
to achieve results. Success will depend upon available r esourres and sufficient time 
to test, measure, and refine the interventions. 

Federal and state agencies should establish uniform reporting 
requirements and standardize their data definitions. 

These steps would facilitate evaluation of integrated services and increase the 
comparability of evaluations across sites, states, and agencies. Another result would 
be insights as to how successful programs could be adapted to other settings. 

To support change, investments should be made in multiple 
strategies lor needs assessment and program evaluation. 

Using a variety of well-designed approaches compensates for limitations inherent in 
any one. In addition, current strategies are not sufficient to assess the effectiveness 
of integrated services. New systems need new approaches. Tins may require 
investing in new and innovative technologies 

Communities should receive technical and financial 
support in assessing needs and measuring progress 

r o date, the complexity of conducting research on integrated services has prevented 
full assessment of many efforts. Most communities will onu be able to take on these 
tasks if they have adequate data, resources, and comprehensive technical 
assistance This investment should be a priority even «rs ligrtt 0- the decreasing 
'^sources available for services delivery 
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The Importance of Stronger Structures for Coordination 



Creating a comprehensive system of services for children, youth, and farm* 6* 
requires coordinating structures that cut across service sector.-., agencies, a"". 
Drvja.ns. Such structures are now evolving. They range from mtorrnal to ega . 
established organizations, from entities created tnrougn memoranda of agreement tc 
those sanctioned by key governmental bodies. Serving as intermediary organizations 
they facilitate and negotiate relationships among public, private, ana corr.mun.*,, 
agencies and independent practitioners Tneir aim is to assu r e a full spectrum -• 
effective and high-quality services that sustain children, /out ft, and families Trie- 
effectiveness will depend upon their ability to create genuine collaboration among 
service systems 

Coordinating structures should be collaborative. 

f ' :ne coordinating structure to Sunc:ic r: a- c conesiye- f o r c& t' !t - ieadcv • •„ .' : 
servre systems should agree to develop ana pursue a sna^eo vision ana comrrv.. ■ 
goa ; s. snare resources, responsibility and accountability; and use their person* an.: 
institutional oower to change their systems ana increase overall community scope" 
r-hiioren. vouth. and families 

Coordinating structures should be community based and 
reflect the diversity and uniqueness of the community 

To w credible and legitimate trie coordinate;; structure suc'd ret e;t !•■•: ■■ 
ftt"" r. income, gender, ana age cnaractensu s U tee community an;: ;«,•>«..• ,v 
o." , f' ! ! from service^ A' a minim, ;*>" ■.'<■ •>^t>;>x-"- s"o-.i:o i'lr'ucj" 'cr) r es<""t:it ve'- • 
!;!"•>>> e'1 DuB'it anj prvate aBpf*;>et!. t'v^e ,-, •• o^ty.r.c ?a».;u c* :. 0'" 'e ••'>■:■/' : 
i, .atics!". . tr,o<»i- wo r mog ciirectiy *■:?' :•*'•!!. •.!;<, i.^jie^ [,',-•«■'■,>"'*'.')', • 
■;.:■ :•>"':"■• era:' 1 : ' ■■■-■"■■.■n •, o zatv ■ ■. Co oesv-- ■»•, : .r, : • ■ 

:T ; f-effl 0*!ii',id ' 

Coordinating structures should be empowered to 
guide systems change and assure collaboration. 

A'' ■:■"•'';■•.,'(= v r/jret • atmp sfuct;.""' sneu'*: '•.«,• 'ft';' *m . ,r:; a..*"*'.* \ ' 

s-c-i 'cat c;; dfcss ''Kist-'-i: sery %».v !» fie. »-t- t. ot -n.'rs: ■■ a- 

•'• Atj.nat) ■.• :or>rc3"iatinE S*ru r -tu r (?S she.,'*] rt v. e f jy<- a '.trf-rg na^ft-jt'- *"•"• PiiC 
v I ;>n.-.:'e scfv"" Dr"'.'iCi«'s ,i'*'J ;v; ! ':'i !;';;■■' ' f .-e* a' 1 ': 'fprnrre'- - r.rv- • 
nr. a sewi'.es are delivered These might irviu::o. "y example s~ n oo' ttoa'Os '.*' J'", 

,i,»«vn(..-' jn^rfinif." 1 , Stat':'- 1 1' S T."" ,.' asSOOat 1 ', , U" '■ t 'A:, 

•i , ' " -3".!at' "■ '.j '! ••"1,,-ji! vpoifiCi"* » e.j*'" • • >■ ,»--r ir s, ,, Sr ,* » (/ w •. ■ 

" ■ ■•■<:■■ .;.« tit-f iptoyprnrF-.^'ita 1 , :'i/> !, e vitte r stoo A";,;"5 iva **• tievc - 

v. • ■ norciiriri! a"l c'"ii:aoo r atiO' ' ■. • .ndampota rrort;Hr'-znt ; ' >■• o' s? !;•■ a r 

• a p"v" r nan;^,> as we 1 ' as rha r, K*« ! ,n ,f,; i ,v i' 1,1 a • A rrv^fi'nat'tT sf'u"' a " 

, . , ... t ,«.• ,;„ vvt J....V,. ■ *•.,.'.;">•" ••' t"" r»- A 't : t' ' ' i * 

estut; 1 : r >*;l!tK Uih(>'' V ,■ '■'.i- v ."v'.i re;..;'' 1' : s^stu"' >lv ' >, /•" »,n:. 
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Coordinating structures should have flexibility in defining 
geographic boundaries and institutional relationships. 



Where the state has responsibility for service delivery, it should work with 
communities to define geographic areas that make sense. Furthermore, communities 
should have flexibility to sort out the relationships among the numerous collaborative 
and established governance structures in their localities. 

Coordinating structures should establish and 
maintain a results-based accountability system. 

If systemic changes in the way services are planned, organized, and delivered are 
to be effective and durable, ail public and private service providers must be 
accountable for achieving specified — and shared — results. They should agree on 
how their collaborative as well as individual efforts will be measured. 

Coordinating structures should be encouraged without 
prescribing a specific structure or authority. 

Each one will develop on a different timetable and to meet unique needs Therefore, 
the structures will rely on different blueprints, although they should incorporate the 
other principles described in this document. 

Federal and state levels should model collaboration 
that supports community efforts. 

Collaboration should be a priority at all levels of governance. Such collaboration is 
necessary so that individuals and agencies have an easily recog <zMe contact point 
at the state and federal level for information and technical assistance. 

Federal and state policies should provide incentives 
that encourage collaboration among public, private, 
and community agencies. 

External incentives often are needed to give communities the needed resources, 
tools, and focus that will help their various service systems begin to build sustainable 
collaborative structures. These could be waivers that remove barriers to collaboration 
and/or grants to support collaborative initiatives 
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